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ABSTRACT 

Described are efforts Df Augustana College to 
integrate special and regular teacher education programs in Project 
P.R.E.P. (Preparing Regular Education Personnel for Mainstream 
Progjrams) . Note^ are doable majors in Elementary Education and 
Special Education^ the physicals proximity of both departments^ 
cooperation with other human service departments^ the' provision of 
in>?rvice training for college prof essors, and inclusion of #ways to 
5?erve children with special needs in all methods c^^urses. (DB) 
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"PREPARING FOR MAINSTREAM I NG IN TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS" ' 

A Story, told to me by Reginald L. Jones at the Urriversity of California 
at Berkeley, was put in the fpl Towing way: . ' ' . ' ■ ■■ ■ 

During World War I, Will Rqgers told of his solution for German U-Boats 
and. thelr^ threat to Allied ^ips. He said we should raise ,j;he temperature 
of the Atlantic Ocean to boiling, thus to fprce the U-Boats to surface. When 



/ 



they surfaced they c6ul)d easily be sunk. When-asked how he would raise the 
Atlantic to boiling, he r'eplied thatjie just got. the idea and it was up to 

.a ' 

someone else to work out the details. J. 

I*Tnention this story to exemplify a point. In essence someone, whether 

it be the courts, legislatures, or state departments, has said, I have an . * 

idea--that idea is Mainstreaming— and it is up to the school? to work out the 

'details. My questions are these: How do the colleges assist the schools in 

* 

working out these details? Just how do the colleges and universities fit into 
the mainstream concept? How are we preparing our students for matris^treaming. 
environments? What is the role of the colleges and universities in the 
mainstreaming effort? 

Mainstreaming is^not a fad; the concept of the leasf" restrictive 
alternative was made even stronger with the passage of PulffS'c Law 94-142. We 
are in an age of individual rights. The focus in society. "6ind ^ducatior\ 'tpdaj? 
is on the individual. ^ ^ ^S^^Q 

Many changes are occur] ng now in the woHd of education, muQifVas a d'irect 

: ' •;■ . ♦ ' : ^ ... ^ 

result of Public law 94-142, to provide for children in a l^ast restrictive 
setting. More and more children with handicaps are being served fi|-,regular 
classrooms. Support personnel are-being Mred to assist teachers. Children „ 
who have severe handicaps are being seen more and more in the public school 
setting^ - These are children who were not in public schools a few years ago. 



It Is of great concern to many of us that we ^re seeing children being 
mainstreamed before the suppolrt services and the resource systems'are 
developed to cope with these children. Also, we see resource systems being - 
developed before personnel are available and . are ready to manage them,. Special' 
educators are being hired as consultants befdre they have been taught consultive 
skills; Several teachers who have previously taught in self-co'ntained settings" 
have become the new resource teachers. „ This is an entirely different teaching 
situation and some of these "teachers have had difficulty in adju'sting to this 
change. The role of the special educator is changing and many special' educators 
are uncertain as to th^eir new role. Some special .educators are now finding ' 
themselves dealing with the severely handicapped— an area for which some have 
had little or no training. Many regular -c'lasslfoom teachers feel that they do- 
not have the skills necessary to work^with the many individual differences 
found tn the regular classroom setting. „ ' 

All of these things make it clear that the pressure for change often 
precedes, the knowledge necessary for a smooth' transition. 

The Mainstriaming issue is a very complex one. Unless the colleges and 
universities do some changing also, like most public schools are doing, the 
mainstream'ing concept could be in deep tVouble. 

But mainstreaming should not be -allowed to fail because we as college 
educators are unable to face the necessary changes that need to"be made at 
the college and university level. When we-look at most college and university" 
programs, we find that many of them are "too restrictive" themselves. There 
is much separation' between regular ecl-ucation and special .education. 

I am directing a fedfecally fu/ided project'at Augustana College in " 
Sioux Fal\s, South Dakota. This project is one of the "Dean's Grants." The. 
title of our project is Project P.R.E.P. (Preparing Regular Education Peronnel • 



for MainstriBam Programs). The immediate purpose of these Dean's grants is 

' to increase the knowledge and. skills ^of regular education personnel to more 
^ ■ . ■\'' ' ^ . 

effectively meet the needs of exceptional learners. The ul timate'^goal is to 

extend the cofnpentencies of regular education personnel to accommodate a^ 

broader range of individual differer>ces among students and, in particular, to ' 

provide each exceptional student with^ appropriate educational services.- 

■ . ^ - . •■ 

Our iirant-has resulted in many changes in our program at: Augustana. 

Augustana is a private toil! ege with a student enrollment oV appro:^imately 

2,200 students. The total /faculty in the. Department of Education i,s 41 , 

including part-time faculty. We havq nearly 700 majors, 1/3 of the campus 

population, -enrol-led in the Department of Education. Over one-half of these 

are double majors .in Elementary Education and Special Education. Almost all. 

of our Special Education majors do double'major in Elementary Education and 

they are encouraged to do so. ^ ' . ' ~ 

, . When we wer^ writing_th£jnittal proposal for our grant, we took a good 

- ■ ■ ■ * ' 

look at ourselves. The entire faculty felt that mainstreamihg was coming of 

age and that the college had better take a look at the issues involved with 

the QDncept of educating children in the least restrictive setting. ' But, 

when we looked at ourselves, we were not modeling what we were teaching, or 

modeling what -we said we believed in. ... 

Education and Special Education were two separate departments at 

Augustana prior to our grant program. Like many pgblic school facilities, 

the special education fafcili ties, were the poorest on" campus: In i»act, the 

* < . • • • 

faculty offices were -housed in an 6"ld barracks. Regular education was located 
in other parts of t^e campus; ' ) 

It is<our belief that the most sensible 'way of prepa^ing college students 
for mainstreaming environments is to demonstrate the benefits of an. integrated 



approach between 'regular ind special education departments duping the students' 
training. . , ■ 

As a part of the change in our education program at' Augustana, we are no 
longer functioning as a separate Department of '^Special Education. Special 
Education is a part of— not apart from—the Department of Education. Lasit 
year wfe moved together in -a. new building. (In part we have the fire marshal 1 
to thank for this, as he condemned the S'pe^rial Education barracks.) We even 
interchanged offices and our Special Education and. Education Chairmen share 
the same office. The special education facU:lty is serving as resource 

• . • ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' a . 

personnel to the regular education faculty. The special' education faculty 
has also provided inservice for the regular education; faculty.. We meet 
together, share common educational concerns^ and we are getting to know o^e 
another. This has been brought abqut by retreats, dinners/ lunches, and 
meetings, together. Special workshops, seminars, and released time for faculty 
study, also were initiated. Staff development was felt to be very important. 

We feel that we are now model ing some of the concepts we are expecting 
of the public schools. This move together has not totally been an easy one. 
Changes in teacher preparation programs always seem to produce a certain 
degree of resistance, expeciaTly when the 'existing program is perceived by 
the faculty as successful. We have had our prob'lems, but we are teaming 
together as-we have never done before. We broke down that wall that -previously 
existed between regular and*special education. Our students have been the 'ones 
to benefit from this'ctiange. Thfey have* noted more team teaching, more 
cooperation, and a better understanding of the mainstreaijiing movement because, 
in essence, we^ have mainstreamed ourselves. 

At Augustana we are not ignoring the role of other human service depart- 
ments in promoting the mairiktreaming concept. Colleges and urfiversities , by 



their organizational patterns, have- 'tended to. support n^t bhly separation,-, 
but competition between\groups dealing with the area of -tiuman' services. v ^ 

Previously, many of i/s in education' have been krfown to separate ^our- 
selves from nursing health serviges, psychology^ social work, socilo]6gy, 
and other related schools and departments. To effectively model mainstreaming 
concepts, not only do we have to break down wall;5 between regular education 
and' ^i;^i^l education departments, bu$ al^o the walls between edwcation and 
the ^r^ll^^ human services a^ea. If mainstreaming is to succeed, we must 
¥ec6gniie that present organizational patterns in our colleges and universi- 
ties do present problems- and we must work i^or greater integration of all 
human service areas in educational .personnel training programs. At our 
college we are seeing more of the students majoring in the other human service 
areas taking education courses and vice versa. We see a^eed tcii|fneet with 
other faculty in the human ser>^ice areas to work together in planning for 
practicum sites.^ . . ^ ^ • 

Teachers in .our school systems can play a very Significant role in 

designing and evaluating the col lege training program. We need to ask 

teachers and administrators 'what they f^l the colleges and universities nee;^ 

to do to provide better teacher training. ^College professors must get o»^ 

into the schools more to understand the problems faced by our schobls today. 
■ » * 

'Regular teacher educators need to see what is happening ^in special education 
situations. Special education teacher educators need to 3ee the regular 
classroom, especially those regular classrooms wh^^ handicapped children 
have been integtrated. Stucf^nt teaching super:visip^||iw^ shared 



responsibility. Particularly for students who dou1j}je/(rikior -hrnelementary 
^education/special education, student teacher supervf;s0i?s^ yeed to see them 
teach in both situations. - The e'l^mehtary education and special education 



student teacher 'supelrvisors need to team up to carry put the student te^aching 
super vtsiori^ - ' 

An important part of the teacher training institution's role-will be in.- 

■ ' ' • -* . ' • ' ' . , * 

the area of inservfce training. AlV teachers will need-some re-training, .We 

must not forget however, that the university professors who will be asked, to 

provide- inservice training for the schopls may, b^ in need of much. inservice - 

themselves, Since ther*e is afn expressed need for public school teachers and 

administrators to be trained and re-trained in special techniques, methods 

and materials', feelings, and attitudes, the university professor must also 

jjndergp serious inservice training for the same purpose. Our. grant has, in 
» - . ' ■ , ■ .. , - • • , •■■ 

part, provided inservice for our college faculty ,^ but this has not been an 

, easy task. Me\as college faculty have to admit that, like tea^j:hers ir^^the 
public schools, the college professor is also tn need of inservice. ' 

A problem exists at many colleges when promotion and are concerned 

University arid college faculty are seldom promoted for prqviding services 
outside of the- col lege setting. Consul tati<)ipf^to public schools i? not viewed\ 
by sooie as important as publishing i^ a jouirrtal , V^iting grants, or research- 
ing a particu^r "arfea. • jf we expect changes in teacher education, w6 mufet 
broaden '^lihe incentive system at our universities and colleges. 



It has^een said by| some that as many*as tviejt^ to forty percefft^^^ the \ 
children in our schools have some special r^eeds.^ Therefore, alj e^ ^ 
must be knowledgeable, concerning all children. They must-kniw ai 
different types of handicapping conditions. They yfiiist learn how xo be inter*- 
disciplinarians. ^ They must understand individualization. Thdy must' have a 
, knowledge of referral, services, and they must know how to deal with children^ 
Who are being integrated into the regular classroom. The regular' classroom 
teacher wiTl'bear the major responsibility for mainstreaming success.. V 



Until wB^,as teacher educators as^me. the responsifciTity for preparing ■' 

. teachers to meet, the special ne^d$ of all children, mainstreaming will notL^ 

' sufcceed. In ordar for children with special need§ to be successful ii\ 

• regular classes^ all teacheV^s mustibe abfe to deal effectively with ^indr^i^r 

dual differences. - ^ ' / 

Through August^n^a^s Project P.R.E.P.^, we are preparing regular education v* 

: • personnel for mainstreafii programs and to meet, the needs of all children -seen . 

in a regular qlassroom. We have encouraged' Qur regular education sftldents 

tp t^ke some tpecial education course'work. Most af our students- are doing 

this, knowing that it woiJW n&t be feasible to require all students to tike i 

^ ' course work in'specjal educati^)n,.*ur changes have been in our existing ^ ^ 

'< methods course^, rath'lr than the addition of new course requirements. If ^^^^ 

) . • _ 

your state is like our state, we seem to be always adding course requirements 

. . .r^'or': teacher certification, but never deleting any. It is our opinion that 

adding one or two required sjDecial education courses to a student's curriculum 

^\ '\' - " V ' ':.:v,, . ^ y , • . ' . 

V is' not.gfting to be^that effectiv^e. ' . " * ' . 

' ■ ■ " J^-iy ^'-^^^ ■ ' ' ' ^- N ■ ^ ■ - ■ ■ .. 

(<' , W^^^ to m^Jie changes in all of our existing^methods Trr ^ 

r ; vcdu^'i^esi. 'Thy^ougVd^^^ and inservice witi\ our methods faculty, all of / 

, ' our'lTaetHcW cdu^rs^ now cont^ain a sectioh ort individual izing and 'dea.1 ing with 

' . chil'dren with special nr^eds. Since the D^an serves. as our project- adminis- , 

' , ^ ';, ; ■ . -. f . '/ ■ ^ ^ ' '.^ ■ . • ■ ' ' 

.trator,^1ie was ablejto see that this portipfK^f our project was. carried through. - 
, ' Sp^cilll educatibri?;,^^^^ served as resourceyper^onnel , and in spme instances 
^ 4:aught t^he sectton^'^oo dealing with children with speciaV needs. Through faculty 
JnserviCie, it was observed that some of our own faculty had some pertinent ' 
questions about dealing with the college student with a handicap in 'the college 
Classroom setting. It was noted, that some of our educatiofl faculty might be 
;.able .to \each about' individual ized instruction and students with special n^eds,. 



ERIC ? V . V ' ^ 



bat they had-difficulty dealjng mih the concept in their own college ali'sj^Qj^^ 
I,t was for; this repson we sponsored a Handicap Awareness Day on our ca^piis.N^' . 
This involved the entire campus, not just the Department of ^ducati-dpf The day 
fecused'On 'attitudes,* a coacep^-that i^very difficult toit^^^"^ some" 
. faculty and Students in wheelchairs and on crutches, ^we bTTtKl^ . ' 

Students and faculty. Some -facjjlty ami students woV'e earp|^s f^^ 
day. .We did a's'tudy of architec.tufal barriers on' ou^%aifiitDus. We provided ; 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ . . -A > 

speakers throughout th^e^day on such topics as^, 'lThe College Student with a ^ 
Visual Handicap, "The PhJ^sically Handicapped Col lege' Student/* **The College v 
^Student with a Hearing. Impairment," ''The College Student with Reading, Writing, • 
and Spelling Problems>J' and "Community Reso>H^ces Available to As.sjst the College 
Professor with StudQnts .w.ith Speciab Needs. " , The day was exciting and profvit- 

£ • ■ . !• . , ' ^ ' y ■ 

able for all of us. Some of our faculty^e^lized after that day that hel'ping 
teachers deal with the uniqueness of their "s^tudents is basically an attitudinal L 

J y/ ^ ' / . ■ ' . . 

problem. Several faculty and" students learned , that, persoris tend to fear 

\ ^ ^- . \ ^ ■ ' , . 

differences ^nd changes. / 

' All of ua realize that changes in education prograrming haveseldom been 

initiated by college personnel . Instead, parent gVoups, teacher ^lemands, court ^ 

actions, federal and/or state 'legisjatfon or certification standards have 

really been the^'ones to create a change in our education program. format .v^t 

was not un^tTtt^ Public Law 94-142 vwas-' passed that many of our faculty felt the 

need to change our education program at Augustana/ • . ^ 

^ Colleges must now teac+i to all education majors about^.placement committee • 

functions, referral and identification procedures, school law, rights of 

parents, coun-seling parents, due process, ^tccountability, individualized ' . 

* ■ ' - ^ ^ ^'^ ■ 

education, plans, writing behavior objectives, and the components b^^ Pub li(c Lavf- — ^ 

94-142, just to name a feW. 



College faculty need to take a good Ij^ok at the prospective teacher 

education graduate. We need^^^^'indi^^^l^^ our college programs and to 

know ouV students 9n an individual J^^fe;^^^^^^ to face up tQ*the fact 

that not all of our students ^are glMngf to .make it' in the teaching professiqjf) 

We will ne^d to counsel some^ students; out of education. ^ ^ 

/ ■ ' ■ . 

Our graduates not ortly have to work and cVimunicate effectively/ with* ^ 

■ ■ • ' V. ■■■ ^ ■ . . ^ . /. ■ 

children, they al§p have tO' work and communicate just rfs effectively with^ . 
adults>. No matter how well a student, does academical ly, if he/she icai^iot 
get along with others^ he/sj|e will have a difficult future. These students 
njust know how 4:0 work- with, other professionals and para-professionals in 



their classrooms and 'schools, Th6y must al^o be able to develop good 
relationships with parents and know how to counsel effectively^ and de&l with 
parents. ,V ^ . ^ 

At Augustana we ard providing practicum experiences at the sophomore 



year so that our students ge:^ experiences early in their program'working 



with exceptional ^i'hifdren. These experiences also give tf>e college faculty 
an op'por^tu^ity to^observe our students so t^at we can foresee any potential, 
problems before student teaching, * . , 

* -It isL important that we remember that the'most effective way to improve 
education in our public schools is to improve teacher ^ucatnon,^. - 



Handicapped children can be*; successful in the mainstream of education 
oniy when teachers^ are willing to ciccept these chlldr^ and wbey. they have 

B of >chi' 



range of >chi1dren 's beh|vior-- 



the , skill afnd confidence to deal with. full 
this-. is our responsibi-Tity as'i:eacher' educators and it fs indeed a challenge 



